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reason, if for no other, these volumes have an importance for the student 
of colonial history. 

But there are other interesting items also. We learn a great deal 
about the Dissenters, the attacks on conventicles, and the growing feel- 
ing of antagonism to the whole body of nonconformists, " Quakers, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and other such vermin, which swarm in the land ", 
marking the decline in popularity of the Whig party and the increase of 
the king's influence. We watch the arrival of the first of the French 
Protestants, four years before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the favorable treatment that they received at the hands of king and 
people, so favorable, indeed, as to call out the wondering remark that to 
succor the persecuted French Protestants and to persecute the English 
Protestants was " a work of seeming contradiction ". We add to our 
knowledge of Seth Sothell's captivity in Algiers (p. 458), of Shaftes- 
bury's plan of going to Carolina (pp. 596-597), and of Captain Henry 
Wilkinson, reputed governor of North Carolina, whose detention in the 
King's Bench prison can here be traced to December, 1681, thus making 
it doubly sure that he never went to the colony. There is mention of 
Thomas Dongan and 'Lionel Copley; there are references to the trans- 
portation of prisoners to the colonies; and there is a very valuable set 
of instructions for those having letters of marque against Algiers (p. 
617). "To make him wise", "to pass over the Rubicon", "to put in a 
plunge about my correspondence ", and to " refluct from my testimony " 
are interesting specimens of the English of the seventeenth century. 

C. M. A. 

Histoire de Prusse. Par Albert Waddington, Professeur a l'Uni- 
versite de Lyon. Volume II. Les Deux Premiers Rois, 1688- 
1740. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1922. Pp. 598 30 fr.) 
Those who have read Waddington's solid studies on the Great Elector 
or the first volume of his History of Prussia will welcome the second in- 
stallment of this admirable work. In its impartiality and objectivity, its 
clarity and discrimination, and in the Gallic charm of its expression, it 
even surpasses his earlier writings. 

It was the misfortune of Frederick I. to be placed between two princes 
who have eclipsed him in history. In comparison with the Great Elector, 
who created the Brandenburg-Prussian state, and the Drill-Sergeant 
King, who made it relatively rich, prosperous, and powerful, Frederick I. 
has been thought to cut rather a sorry figure with his vanity and his tre- 
mendously solemn insistence on decorative trifles. " Small in great things 
and great in small things ", his grandson said of him. Frederick I. ac- 
cepted in all seriousness and gratitude the flatteries of the two-penny 
poets of his court, who compared Berlin with London and Paris; who 
celebrated " Athens on the Spree " as the " Light of the World ", by in- 
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geniously transposing the letters Berolinum into lumen orbi; or who com- 
pared Frederick himself to Solomon in all his glory. In spite of such 
grotesque exaggerations, at which later generations have smiled, M. 
Waddington has a higher opinion of Frederick than have most historians. 
" Frederick wished to be magnificent and he often succeeded." Compared 
with the rudeness of Berlin and its society in the preceding age, the 
splendor and impressiveness which he achieved were astonishing. In this 
he was greatly aided by his spirited second wife, Sophie Charlotte, the 
friend of Leibnitz. King and queen had little in common intellectually. 
The story of her indecorous taking of snuff during the coronation so- 
lemnities and the consequent reproof from her spouse is typical of their 
relations. She liked gayety, dances, theatricals, and retired to bed about 
the hour the king was accustomed to rise. She loved to withdraw from 
the heavy dignity of Berlin to the less decorous pleasures of Lutzelburg, 
which she nicknamed Lustenburg and which her husband, after her 
death, changed into Charlottenburg. The key to Frederick's life, to both 
his foreign and domestic policy, M. Waddington thinks, was his pursuit 
of the royal crown; considering the importance attributed in those days 
to matters of rank, its acquisition was worth the efforts Frederick made 
to secure it. 

If Berlin was Athens under Frederick I. it became Sparta under his 
successor; but toward Frederick William I. also Waddington has a sym- 
pathetic attitude. He attributes the king's choleric outbursts in good 
part to the tortures of gout and severe headaches. Yet Frederick Wil- 
liam was not always violent toward his children. A pastor, visiting the 
royal family at dinner in a garden, some of them with their feet dan- 
gling in the water, notes how the king's five-year -old boy cajoled his 
father with kisses into pardoning a deserter from the army. If Frederick 
William had an aversion to French, music, literature, and all that his 
father had prized so dearly, Waddington points out, on the other hand, 
that his personal life was absolutely pure in an age when royalty was not 
noted for morality; moreover, he created one of the best armies in Eu- 
rope but did not send the men to be slaughtered in battle ; and his devo- 
tion to the welfare of his country and his subjects was untiring. During 
his reign, the population increased from a million and a half to two mil- 
lion and a quarter. Every year he aimed to set aside half a million 
thalers and, at his death, he left a war reserve fund of some eight million 
thalers, a sum equal to the total revenue for a year. Waddington con- 
cludes that of all the Hohenzollern sovereigns, he was the greatest as 
concerns domestic administration. 

Besides using the abundant printed sources and monographs, from 
which he has extracted many an amusing anecdote and piquant detail, 
as well as more serious facts and statistics, M. Waddington has drawn 
upon the archives of Berlin and of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
for a more accurate account of the foreign policy of these two remark- 
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able Hohenzollern rulers. In the case of each king he gives attention 
about equally to three subjects: the personality of the king and his 
court, the organic growth of state machine and economic prosperity at 
home, and the unravelling of diplomatic relations abroad. No work 
could be better adapted to make Frenchmen understand the origins of 
the country from which they have suffered so much. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C. T. Atkin- 
son. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1921. 
Pp. xviii, 546. $4.50.) 

For the first time historical research has handled Marlborough's life 
completely and correctly. Coxe, Lediard, and more recently the frag- 
mentary Taylor, were enthusiasts. Macaulay was partizan, too con- 
cerned with Marlborough's delinquencies to credit properly his military 
greatness. Fortescue's and Walton's histories of the British army are 
military histories rather than biographies and give scant attention to 
political and social events. It has been much regretted that Viscount 
Wolseley, " the best read soldier of his time", never completed his work; 
but the deficiency has now been made good. A thorough historical 
scholar and a practical soldier, Mr. Atkinson has produced a volume 
which should be an authority. 

The book is well written, in a measured tone. Its arrangement and 
emphasis are excellent. It has not the flare of eulogistic writing, nor 
the errors. It does not excuse Marlborough's sins, nor apologize. It 
merely holds that Marlborough " did at the same time render great 
services to his country" (p. 511). 

The book is biography. As Marlborough's life was inextricably con- 
cerned with the politics of the period and with new developments in the 
army, it is likewise a noteworthy contribution to contemporaneous his- 
tory. The modern British army dates from Marlborough's time. Pres- 
ent regiments were formed in his day. The legends of Blenheim, Ouden- 
arde, Ramillies, and Malplaquet were created by him. While Louis of 
Baden was content with a siege (p. 240), Marlborough was making rapid 
marches (pp. 256, 335, 346, 385, 420, 446), taking advantage of terrain 
(p. 291), moving quickly into battle (p. 343), attacking simultaneously 
at more than one point (p. 291), fitting all detachments into combat 
so as best to advance the common plan (pp. 225, 290), aiming to anni- 
hilate his enemy's field army rather than capture forts (p. 396) — creat- 
ing a new form of strategy and tactics (p. 177). No more would wars 
be formal affairs with precise plans. Henceforth a battle was to be a 
conflict of wills and matching of wits. Marlborough indeed "taught 
the doubtful battle how to rage". Men found that lines and forma- 
tions alone could not win a battle. Vauban's treatises on fortifications 
ceased to comprise the whole of war. Marlborough takes place in a 



